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very embodiment of that will; there they could examine his
every act of justice and love, and contemplate the visible proof
of his favour, and their hearts glowed with a perpetual gratitude.1
We must insist2 that the real concern of the Scribes was not
juridical, but religious. It was not a matter of simply inter-
preting and administering a code but of setting forth the divine
revelation and correlating the will of Jahweh with the realities
of daily life. This explains the many Rabbinical precepts
which are not the outcome of legalistic scruples but of pious
meditations and moral considerations. Pirke Aboth (i, 1)
attributes the following saying to Simon the Just, who is
supposed to have been contemporary with the Great Synagogue :
" The world is founded on three things: on the Tor ah, on the
worship of God, and on almsgiving." These ideas are expressed
in maxims and in parables which are extraordinarily similar to
the parables and maxims of the Gospels. I merely note this
correspondence in passing, as we shall return to it later.
Scholars like Nicolas, Wellhausen and Schiirer have been some-
what misled by the dry and pedantic appearance of the old
Rabbinical literature. A close and sympathetic study of the
tradition as it is preserved to us in the older parts of the
Mishnah 3 gives evidence of a religion that was far more ardent,
more vital and sincere than is generally suspected. In its
essential simplicity it resembled the religion of Jesus ; indeed
the two teachings have more than a little in common, though
until recently no one perceived it. There are historians who
still share the opinion of Nicolas,4 that " there is undoubtedly
a great gulf between the religion of the Synagogue and the religion
of Jesus." Nicolas based his arguments on the contrast between
the formal obedience demanded by the doctors without reference
to motives or feelings, and the emphasis Jesus laid on the sub-
jective springs of action ; it was a choice between moral autom-
atism and moral initiative. But, as he admitted himself, this
opposition was not new. It had divided the schools long before
the coming of Christianity, and could be traced back to the
old antagonism between formal legalism and the more spiritual
religion of the Prophets.

I am emphasizing these biased opinions because I believe
them to be of great importance.    The writers of the Gospels

1 cexcvn, 29 ff.                          2 xxxm, iss.

3  Pirke Aboth, i, 1 and 5, treats of the charitable works which are one
of the three corner-stones of the world, and of Josiah ben Jochanan's
injunction to leave the house unbarred and welcome needy wayfarers as
though they were honoured relatives.    Nothing could be more in har-
mony with the spirit of the Gospels.

4  CCLXXX, p. vi.